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DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plate I. Frontifpiece. Organ in Upton Scudamore Church — See 
pp. 38-46. The extenfion from weft to eaft could be increafed 
for fome fites to 6 ft. inftead of 4 ft., which, with an increafe of 
projedUon to i ft. 6 in., inftead of i ft. 3 in., would give room for 
a Stopped Diapafon, or fome other addition to the contents. The 
bellows could be placed over head, immediately under the windcheft, 
if deiired. It would alfo be poi&ble, either with or without the 
increafe ofprojedUon of the windcheft, to make the player Blcc the 
organ, and the cafe to ftand without fixings to the wall. 

Plates II. and III. Suggeftive Examples of Ancient Organs. Fig. 
I in Plate II. is from Gafturius's Theorica Mufica, printed at Milan 
in 1492, and is here copied from Dr. Rimbault's Hiftory of the 
Organ,* p. 32, in which are alfo given other curious engravings 
illuftrating the progrefs of the organ fi*om the Pan-pipe of claffic 
times to the organ of the eighteenth century; fee, particularly, pp. 
3 and 61. 

Fig. 2. The girl playing on a portable organ is from an Italian 
Painting at Siena, by Domenico Bertoli, who lived at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century at that place, and is here copied from 
Shaw's Drefles and Decorations of the Middle Ages, vol. i. plate 25. 

Fig. 3. The organ held by an angel is from a painting of St. 
Cecilia, in the Munich Gallery, by Lucas Van Ley den, (a. d. 1523,) 
and is here alfo copied from Shaw, vol. iL, woodcut at the end of 
the explanation of Plate V. 

A fmall engraving of the whole figure of St. Cecilia playing the 
organ, while held by the angel, is given in Mrs. Jamiefon's Sacred 
and Legendary Art, p. 35 1> together with an engraving of the pidure 
of Hans Hemmelinck reprefenting an angel playing a portable organ 
of fomewhat different form, p. 344. 

Plate III. From paintings at Florence, executed in the fourteenth 
century. 

Fig. I . Angel with organ, fi*om a frefco by Giotto in the Church 
of Santa Croce at Florence. 

Fig. 2. Organ, from a frefco by Andrea Orcagna, in the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella, Florence. 

* Prefixed as an archaeological introdudion to Mr. Hopkins^s treatife, ** The 
Organ." 



Fig. 3. Organ, from a pidurc by Andrea Orcagna in the Gallery 
of the Accademia delle Belle Arti at Florence. 

The date of the frefco by Giotto, from which Fig. i is taken, is 
circa a.d. i 300, 1 305 ; the date of Orcagna's paintings is circa a. d. 

1350-57- 
Plate IV. Open Diapafon — Stopped Diapafon. In comparing theie 

in the engraving allowance mud be made for the difference of fcale 

there noted. The C C pipe of the Open Diapafon is always twice 

the length of the C C pipe of the Stopped Diapafon, and fo on. 

The Principal is half the length and diameter of the Open Diapafon, 

and the Fifteenth is half the length and diameter of the Principal. 

The Dulciana is the fame length as the Open Diapafon, but little 

more than half the diameter. The Stopped Flute is half the fize of 

the Stopped Diapafon. 

Plate V. Organ in the Church of St. Thomas, Oxford — See pp. 
36, 37. The bellows is placed over head, immediately under 
the windchefl: and pipes. This defign may be modified by taming 
the keyboard towards the organ ; and for fmaller contents, by reduc- 
ing the extenfion from 8ft. to 4ft. 6in. The projection of the 
lower part of the cafe being increafed ib as to receive the bellows, 
and fland independently, as in the Douglafs organ. 

Plate VI. Cabinet organ. Contents Stopped Diapafon and Prin- 
cipal. Suitable for finging-clafles in a ichool, or where the protedtion 
of the doors might be confidered defirable. For a Chamber organ 
the keyboard might be turned, as ufual, towards the inflrument, and 
the fize and height might be reduced. 

Plate VII. St. Cecilia organ. Contents c i to g 2 — perhaps 
B to f 2 would be preferable. This is an adaptation of the organ 
of St. Cecilia in the painting of Lucas Van Leyden. 

In the engravings defcribed in the above lifl may be obferved three 
diflind plans of pipe arrangement, which, for convenience, may be 
called the Pan-pipe, the concave, and the convex. The Pan-pipe 
arrangement, as in the two portable organs, Plate II, and the St. 
Cecilia organ, Plate VII, is fui table for very fmall organs and fhort rows 
of pipes, but would hardly look well or work well if extended to any 
great length, as may be feen in Plate IV, where two whole flops are 
thus arranged in a fingle line. The concave is formed by putting 
the larger pipes on each fide and the fmaller in the middle, as in the 
Upton Scudamore Chancel organ. See Frontifpiece. The convex 
is formed by the reverfe procefs of putting the larger pipes in the 
middle and the fmaller at each fide, as in Fig. i. of Plate II, and in 
the Principal of the organ at St. Thomas's Church, Oxford. 

Both the concave and the convex plans are economical of room, 
which would be wafled by adhering to the Pan-pipe arrangement in 
any but very fmall organs. Sometimes the concave and the convex 
plans may be combined with advantage in point of room, flrudure, 
and appearance. 
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3HAT " Truth is an eflential principle of 
Chriftian Architedure " is a proportion 
which only needs tx> be enunciated in 
order to be approved. Neverthelels, in 
the earlier ftages of the prefent happy 
revival of Gothic architefture in England, this effential 
principle was fo frequently ovcrloolccd and violated 
that its recovery and extended application is one of the 
large debts of gratitude wc owe to the late Mr. Pugin, 
and it ftill behoves every one who loves Chriftian 
truthfulnefs and archite&ure to do his part in main- 
taining, extending, and applying this principle. Of 
all pieces of church furniture the organ leems to be 
that which is as yet leaft penetrated by the truthfulness 
which has been attempted, with more or lefs fuccefs, in 
every other part of the facred edifice. In faft it feems 
to have been taken for granted, that, except they were 
very mufical, neither clergy nor architeds had any 
bufinefs with the organ, or at moft it was thought 
fufficient if the architeft of the church were requefted 
to defign the ornaments of the cafe ; which is much 
the fame as if a cook profeiled to take orders irom her 
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12 PREFACE. 

out good principles in their art or trade, fo far as the 
public will allow them ; but if the public, for want of 
information, are bent upon having a bad or a needlefsly 
coftly article, it is too much to expedt that fuch tradef- 
men and artificers fhould, againft their own intereft, 
make any perfevering effort to ftem the tide of general 
tafte and praftice. Still lefe would I difparage the 
motto, cuique credendum eft infud arte. I would greatly 
value the opinion of every good artift in his own art, 
and efpecially of a good mufician in a queftion of 
mufic ; but a church-organ is not wholly or even chiefly 
a mufical queftion, although it has been too frequently 
treated as fuch, to the exclufion of all other confidera- 
tions. It is, firft, a religious queftion ; fecondly, a mu- 
fical queftion ; thirdly, I would contend, an architec- 
tural queftion; and, fourthly, a financial queftion. 
When Mn Layard treats of Nineveh or Aflyrian An- 
tiquities, I liften to him as the very higheft authority, 
and I have read all his books with deep intereft and 
gratitude ; but, when he gives his opinion in religion or 
politics, his words are thofe of an ordinary man ; nay, 
there are many men, both in and out of Parliament, to 
whom I choofe to give greater heed. So, in mufic, I 
feel bound to pay great deference to any man who is 
generally acknowledged to be a good mufician, but not 
neceflarily out of it, in Jud arte^ but not extra Juam 
artem. Some monetary minds and believers in the 
powers of the purfe will fay, as they would of almoft 
everything elfe, it is a matter of pounds, Ihillings, and 
pence ; make up your mind what fum you will give, 
or what you can get ; if the available fum be large, go 
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to fome London organ-builder of eftablifhed reputation, 
that is, who has built one or more large and admired 
organs ; name the price and fize of the church, and 
afk him to fpecify the beft organ he can give you for 
the money : if the available fum be fmall, go to fome 
manufafturer of fmall organs, alfo in London — becaufe 
no place has fuch a preftige— and make a bargain. 
Such ways of viewing the organ chiefly as a financial 
queftion may, perhaps, fatisfy fome mere men of bufi- 
nefs, but muft be very unfatisfaftory to Chriftians de- 
firous of making a religious offering and of aflifting 
the devout worfhip of their own and fucceeding gene- 
rations. Neverthelefs, the financial queftion is ex- 
tremely important in its proper place ; the poor man 
can give but little, and thinks the rich man can always 
give, if he choofes, to any amount ; but the rich man, 
if an earneft Chriftian, knows that, not only as a man 
of bufinefs, but alfo as a fteward of Divine Providence, 
he muft give with judgment and in due proportion. 
To meddle with organ-building has, hitherto, been rea- 
fonably accounted to be as dangerous as to meddle with 
houfe-building, in which, likewife, a man often pays for 
the fancies of his friends, in addition to his own ; and, 
therefore, as the funds for an organ in a country parifh 
muft, generally, be fcanty, it becomes efpecially im- 
portant to reduce and define the expenfe ; and, in that 
part of the financial queftion, I truft fome help may be 
derived from the following pages. From firft to laft, 
however, the religious confiderations of the above 
fourfold queftion ought, evidently, to be regarded as 
of the higheft importance. How far will the organ 
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help the foul to lift itfelf heavenward, and draw nigh to 
God ? How far will it really help both choir and con- 
gregation to fing with heart and voice His praifes ? In 
a council gathered to provide an organ for fuch objefts, 
the mere fecular mufician, however accompliftied, will 
be worfe than ufelefs. A mufician, to be of real value, 
muft be a religious man, acquainted with church mufic 
and the ftrudure of the organ, and alfo a member of 
the Church of England. If the advice of fuch a mu- 
fician cannot be readily obtained, the lofs will not be 
great, becaufe the organ-builder, if of real merit, muft 
know more than enough of the theory and pradice of 
mufic to be trufted for the mufical excellence of fuch 
a plain and ftraightforward inftrument as I truft to 
fliow, in the following pages, a village-organ ought to 
be. The diflicult, but important, point feems to me to 
be to obtain the intelligent attention and fuperintend- 
ance of the employers and the architeft. The clergy, 
who ufually reprefent the employers, have fo many 
other things to attend to, and the prefent race of archi- 
tefts have fo many other fubjeds to matter, that, ex- 
cept from a previous fondnefs for facred mufic they 
have fome acquaintance with the organ, they both ex- 
claim that the fubjed is too mighty for them. This 
apprehenfion, as far as the anatomy and mechanifm of 
the organ is concerned, will, I am fure, prove ground- 
lefs, if they will only begin at the beginning, as we do 
in the catechifm, as a lady does in unwinding a fkein 
of filk, and as I endeavour to do in the enfuing chapter. 

John Baron. 

Reftory, Upton Scudamore^ Wilts. 
January, 1858. 
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Letter printed in the ' Guardian ' new/paper y and copied 
thence into the ^ Englijh Churchman' 

To THE Editor of the Guardian. 

Sir, 

At the time of the appearance of your review of Mr. 
Hopkins's book I was engaged in the reftoration of our 
fmall church, and in maturing a plan for an organ. I 
therefore bought the book, and carefully ftudied it. As 
any one acquainted with the work will readily conceive, 
it tended at firft rather to increafe than diminifti the per- 
plexities which befet me. Mr. Hopkins ftates 1000/. 
as a fair price for a good organ. I was greatly in want 
of that fum for the nave and aifle of our church ; but, 
with the utmoft exertion I could make, (hort of clap-trap, 
I was unable to raife more than one-third. My own 
private refources were well-nigh exhaufted by fulfilling 
the Redlorial duty of reftoring the chancel, without 
being able to attempt an organ-chamber or even a 
veftry. Anything like a grand organ was, therefore, 
abfurd and impoffible. Endeavouring to profit by the 
information contained in Mr. Hopkins's volume, and 
its many valuable hints, I was glad, neverthelefs, to 
leave the grand and mufical view of the fubjed, and to 
fall back upon Dr. Rimbault's Archaeological Introduc- 
tion, as a help in providing for the poffibilities and 
requirements of our own church. Aided, then, by the 
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treatifes of Dr. Rimbault and Mr. Hopkins, the de- 
figning power of*the architeft, G. E. Street, Esq., and 
the ikill of Mr. Hall, the organ-builder, living in the 
parifh, I have planned and executed a thoroughly fa- 
tisfadlory chancel-organ, which may almoft be faid to 
take up no room at all. The bellows, 4 ft. by i ft. 5 
in., placed under the feat of the ftalls, the windcheft 
and pipes (all " im profpedt," as the Germans fay) over 
the head of the organifl: againft the wall, extending 4 
ft. from weft to eaft, with a projedion of i ft. 3 in. 
The keyboard, 4 odaves, from CC to c' in alt., is 
juft below the bookboard of the ftalls, fo that the 
player can fee and controul the whole choir. The pipes, 
forty-nine in number, are an open metal Diapafbn ; the 
C C pipe, including foot, being 9 ft. in length. The 
coft, including oak cafe, and allowing fair profit to the 
organ-builder, is 40/. ; but, by making the feven loweft 
pipes, from C C to F ftiarp. Stopped Diapafon, of wood, 
the coft would be ftill lefs, without impairing the mu- 
fical efied. The tone of the or^an above defcribed 
is rich and powerful. 

Yours faithfully. 



John Baron. 



Refbry, Upton Scudaxnore, Wilts. 
April II, 1856. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" At lift divine Cecilia ome, 
Inventrcrj of the vocal frame; 
The fweec enthufiaA, from her faered ftore, 
Enlarg'd the fermcr narrow bounds 
And added length to Toiemn founds^ 
With Nature** modwr-nit, and arts unknown before." 
Dhysbn. 

|CHOOLMASTERS and clergymen 
ate often thought fdiftewhat dUagree- 
able members of fociety, becaufe from 
profeflionaJ habit they are apt to afk 
queftions which perhaps the peffbns 
. they addrds, not having the privilege to be under their 
tuition, have neither the ability nor the inclination to 
anfwer. The annoyance of fuch quelKons will, I fup- 
pofe, be much leflened if the interrogators will refrain 
from expofing, by Jnfifting upon an exprefs anfiper, 
the ignorance of others on points which they them- 
felves have fpecially ftudied, and will proceed to 
anfwer their own queftions for general information. 
Although, moreover, queftions are to be avoided as 
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much as poffible in general fbciety, they are, I believe, 
confidered quite admiffible among relations and inti- 
mate friends. As therefore moft perfons are doubtlefs 
on good terms with themfelves, I hope to overcome 
all difficulty by afldng the queftions indireftly, and 
requefting thofe who take an intereft in the fubjedt of 
thefe pages to afk themfelves the following queftions, 
and to compare the anfwers which, by exercifing their 
duality of mind they obtain from themfelves, with 
thofe which I have to prefent ready cut and dried for 
their confideration : — 

1 . What is an organ ? 

2. What are its eflential parts ? 

3. What is its proper office ? 

4. What is a flop ? 

5. Which are the moft eflential ftops ? 

6. How many ftops ought an organ to have where 
the greateft economy of fpace or funds is neceflary ? 

7. Whereabouts in the church ought an organ to 
be placed ? 

8^ How are organifts and organs to be provided? 

To the firft queftion, perhaps, it will be generally and 
readily anfwered, that " the organ is a mufical inftru- 
ment,of more or lefs variety and power, fpecially fui table 
for ufe in Divine Service." Upon this anfwer I have 
no improvement to fuggeft, and will pafs on at once to 
the fecond queftion. Now I feel fure that if the ma- 
jority of the unprofeffional members of a congregation 
would fairly afk themfelves what are the eflential parts 
of an organ, they would be very much at a lofs for an 
anfwer ; and if they would oblige themfelves to attempt 
to defcribe an organ by its principal parts, the defcription 
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would be fomething to the following efFed : — ^" The 
organ confifts of a great piece of furniture t^ even in 
fmall churches larger than a bookcafe or wardrobe-^ 
ufually placed in a gallery at the weft end of the church, 
or in cathedrals over the chancel-fcreen, with a goodly 
array of gilt pipes, a fet of keys, and a handle to blow 
with." Not only can I call to mind a time when I fhould 
have been able to furnifh no better defcription, but I 
have met with very fair players on the organ who had 
no more knowledge than is here difplayed of the chief 
parts and the internal mechanifm of the organ ; they 
had no notion how the found was produced or modified, 
beyond knowing that the blowing handle or lever niuft 
be worked, and certain ftop handles pulled out or pufhed 
in during the playing of the inftrument. Although the 
above defcription is too external and accidental t6 be 
received as an anfwer at all, it may be well to notice 
its erroneoufnefs as well as its infufficiency. The keys, 
indeed, feem to be eflential ; for thofe inftruments or 
machines which are fometimes placed in churches with- 
out keys, but with barrels, to play the tune, are properly 
called not organs but grinders, (in German Dreh-orgel^) 
or Barrel-organs.* 

The cafe, however, the pipes which generally appear 
to view, and the blowing handle are not eflential. The 
upper part of the cafe is much better omitted, as it 
now frequently is, by a return to ancient praftice ; the 
fmart gilded pipes which are often ranged in the front 
are ufually, in fecond or third clafs organs, mere 
dummies of wood, which not only do not help, but do 

* Thefe, when cheap, are mere ftreet-nuifances in church ; and, 
when coftly, they arc alfo failures, becaufc they delegate too much of 
the fervice of praife to machinery, and are deftrudlive of individual 
devotion and expreffion. 
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much toward muffling and confufing the found of the 
real pipes. The blowing handle is not eflential, inaf- 
much as an eafier and more feemly arrangement is to 
furnifti the bellows with a treadle, to be worked in: 
fraall organs by the player himfelf ; and accordingly 
the name in Germany for that important but unfkilled 
funftionary whom we call the blower is Bdlgetreder^ 
i. e. Bellows-treader. If we were to propbfe the fame 
queftion — ^what are the eflential parts of an organ ? — to 
organifts who know every part of their inftrument, as 
the feaman knows every part of his fhip; to organ- 
builders, and others who have had leifure, inclination, 
and occafion to fludy organ-anatomy, the anlwer would 
probably be nearly the fame as in Mr. Hopkins's trea- 
tife : — 

** The organ, as it is ufually met with in cathedrals 
and large churches, is divided, interiorly, into four 
principal parts. The chief of thefe divifions or de- 
partments is that flyled the great organ; the others 
are the pedal organ, the choir organ, and the fwell 
organ. Thefe fcveral departments are, in one fenfe, fo 
many feparate and diftin^ organs. This is the cafe fb 
far, that each has its own found-board, flops, clavier, 
&c. ; but the whole of them being generally enclofed 
in one cafe (the choir organ fometimes excepted) with 
the different claviers fo arranged as to be under the 
control of one performer, they are thus made to afliime 
the appearance of one vaft and comprehenfive inftru- 
ment. The ftruftural portions of an organ are claflled 
into three great divifions: namely, — (i) the machine 
by which the wind is coUeded for the produftion of 
found, the channels through which it is condufted to 
the various departments of the inftrument, and then 
rediftributed among the numerous pipes of each ; (2) 
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the mechanifin by which the feveral departments are 
individually or conjointly brought into ufe, and their 
flops brought under perfedt control ; and (3) the 
found-producing parts, namely, the pipework. Thefe 
feveral divifions, together with the cafe, conftitute 
what is known, far excellence y as * The Organ/ "* 

The above is, as it ought to be, a nineteenth cen- 
tury defcription of thfe organ, and fuch as might be 
expefted from a firft-rate London organift. I am 
quite willing to admit its value, if underftood through- 
out with the exprefs limitation of the opening fentence, 
viz., " The organ as it is ufually met with in cathedrals 
and large churches ^ I muft, neverthelefs, proteft againfl: 
the fallacies which arife from forgetting this limitation^ 
and applying the defcription to the organ which would 
properly find place in our village churches and fmall 
chancels, as well as in a fong-fchool or private chamber* 
That fuch an application with its confequent fallacies 
is a real danger will be feen when it is confidered that 
Mr. Hopkins, in no part of his book, treats the fubjeft 
of fmall and fimple organs, but leaves them unde- 
fcribed ; and one of his reviewers tells us that any one 
who has fpent half- an -hour over the book muft be 
convinced that a fmall organ is an abfurdity, and that 
architedts, if they would build churches worthy of the 
nineteenth century, muft provide fuitable accommoda- 
tion for a large organ. What may be the capabilities 
of churches of the future I will not take upon me to 
guefs ; but that a large organ in any of our fmall 
village churches, in refpeft of coft, dimenfions, and 
prefervation, would be as great an abfurdity as the 
large pifture in the Vicar of Wakefield's kitchen, I 

* Preliminsuy Remarks^ pp. i» 2.. « 
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need fpend no words to prove. That a fmall organ 
may be, and at the prefent day generally is, a great 
abfurdity, I freely admit. But, upon the fame prin- 
ciple, fmall churches have often, in an architedural 
point of view, been very abfurdly defigned and built* 
In the beginning of the revival of Gothic architefture, 
about twenty years ago, when as yet was unformed the 
fchool of highly talented and highly educated church- 
architefts, who have fince arifen to aflift and guide the 
movement, many perfons who had work to do in 
church building and reftoration were thrown upon their 
own neceflarily imperfed: refources in tafte and infor- 
mation. Britton's " Cathedrals " was one of the earliefl: 
and beft authorities, and confequently many feemed 
to be poflefled with a notion that a parifh church 
ought to be a miniature cathedral, and many would 
not reft contented with a fet of plans, till they had 
crowded into them as many as poflible of the pretty 
and remarkable things they could find in Britton, 
Rickman, Parker's Gloflary, &c. till they had achieved 
a patchwork of prettinefles as much like a genuine 
Gothic defign as the ftyle of Erafmus' " Colloquies," 
choke full of phrafes, is to the chafte and natural Latin 
of Cicero. Even fo has it been, and ftill is it in organ 
building, as will be more fully explained below. Many 
are the coftly and mifchievous abfurdities which have 
been perpetrated upon the fuppofition that an organ 
for an ordinary parifh church muft be a miniature 
cathedral organ, an epitome {multum inparvo!) of that 
" vaft and comprehenfive inftrument " which is, in truth, 
an agglomeration of four organs. As it is now poflible 
to obtain from many architedts a fimple, reverent, 
truthful, and fatisfadory plan for a village church, 
entirely free from the fault of aping a cathedral, or of 
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needlcfs and incongruous ornamentation, fo I truft it 
will, ere long, be poflible to obtain from many organ- 
builders a fpecification and eftimate of a fimple, reverent, 
truthful, and fatisfadtory organ at a moderate expenfe, 
fuited to the humbleft village church. I defire to help 
to pioneer the way towards this defirable objed, and 
will therefore proceed to give my own anfwer to this 
fecond queftion. 

I would fuggeft that the eflential parts of an organ 
are : — a'fet of keys, with the requifite adtion to carry 
onward the touch of the player ; a bellows ; a wind- 
trunk ; a windcheft ; and the pipes ; with fufficient 
framework to hold thefe parts together, or at leaft 
conneft them in working order.* 

If the organ be only of moderate fize, that is, con- 
taining only 3 or 4 Jlops — a term which will be fully 
explained in the next Chapter — ^the above-named feveral 
parts may be difpofed and modified in an infinite 
variety of ways ; but this can only be fatisfadorily done 
by a co-operation between the employers, the architedt, 
and the organ-builder. The employers muft take care 
not only that the organ may not exceed the forth- 
coming funds, but that it may really be fuited to their 
requirements ; the archited: muft take care that the 
dimenfions and arrangement of the feveral parts har- 
monize with the building ; for an organ ought to be 
as much a feature of a church as a door or window, 
without, however, being an architedural gimcrack, 
decked in every part with dandy Gothic. The organ- 
builder muft alfo be continually confulted in the for- 
mation of a plan for an organ, left the plan ftiould 
interfere with the principles of good organ-building, 

* Sec St. Cecilia organ, with details ; Plate VII. 
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as, for inftance, by an undue complication or crowding 
of mechanifm, a leading about of wind, a muffling of 
pipes, &c, &c. 

The next queftion we have before us is — What is 
the proper office of the organ in Divine fervice in 
ordinary parifti churches ? Some perhaps will fay, " To 
ornament and relieve the fervice, and to make it attrac- 
tive by a difplay of mufic, more or lefs in accordance 
with the houfe of God and the worfhip there offered/* 
As a country parfon, I am not willing to receive this, 
or any other than the following, as a fufficient anfwer : 
— " The office of the organ, in ordinary parifli churches, 
is to regulate and fupport the finging." And here I 
muft beg leave to quote a few words from Mr. 
HulUh's valuable and praftical ledture called " Mufic 
in the Parifh Church :" — 

" No compenfation, no fubftitute can be found for 
the element of number. The two or three moft ac- 
compljftied tenors or bafles in the world cannot form a 
chorus : nor will any number of diapafonsy mixtures^ 
or pofaunSy from the workftiop of any human organ- 
builder, make amends for the abfence of thofe pipes, 
one of which; — * the beft member that he has * — it has 
pleafed God to give to each of His creatures, where- 
with to fing His praifes." 

Such is the valuable teftimony of one who has done 
as much as any man living for the popularifation of 
good mufic, both vocal and inftrumental, facred and 
fecular. We may therefore infer that in a mufical, as 
well as in a religious point of view, the mufic of a 
number of fufficiently trained voices is better, more 
important, more efFedtive, than the mufic of the beft 
and largeft organ, played with the moft exquifite fkill, 
tafte, and feeling. As fome may think this a ftartling 
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inference, and more than is warranted by Mr. HuUah's 
words, I would beg to remind them that the truth of 
this inference muft in fome degree be admitted by 
many accompliihed and enthufiaftic muficians ; other- 
wife fo much pains would not have been taken to bring • 
together fo many vocalifts for the late Handel cele- 
bration at the Sydenham Palace. In Germany, which 
has ever been pre-eminently a land of large and fine 
organs, the rage for fome time paft has not been fo 
much for large organs as for large bands of vocalifts, 
Manner-Chor, in which a great number of fingers, fifty 
or more, fing together like the pipes of an organ, 
(organizanty to apply a mediaeval word ;) thofe who 
have much mufic and little voice doing duty as pedal 
pipes. If any perfons ftill doubt the fuperiority of a 
large number of trained voices, I muft beg them to 
treat themfelves to one of the performances of the 
Cologne Choral Society in London } or, if they have 
the opportunity, to hear the genuine Rhein Gefangy 
and eipecially the morning fervice on Sundays in 
Cologne cathedral, at which all the chief vocalifts of 
the place, profeflbrs and amateurs, Proteftant as well 
as Roman Catholic, reinforce, as volunteers, the official 
choir. In a religious point of view, the reafons of the 
fuperiority are very clear and ftrong. As Mr. HuUah 
has hinted in his quotation from Pfalm cviii. i. P.Bk., 
the voice is more immediately the work and gift of God, 
it is alfo more clofely connefted with the individual 
heart and foul, and fo able to exprefs more direftly 
and forcibly the feelings, thoughts, and homage in 
mufic as well as words, than any inftrument invented 
and made by man, though doubtlefs all human wifdom 
and fkill, fcience, and art, are to be referred to the 
fame fource. The pofiTefiion of a reafbnable foul is 
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the chief point of diftinftion between man and the 
lower animals; and becaufe the voice, by its ready 
expreflion of the workings of that foul, is the chief 
mark of that diftinftion, therefore it would feem that 
the Pfalmift calls it his " glory," and though a great 
inftrumentalift, as well as vocalift, ranks his voice even 
before his favourite inftruments. " My heart is fixed, 
O God, my heart is fixed ; I will fing and give praife. 
Awake up, my glory ; awake, lute and harp." (Pfalm 
Ivii. 8, 9.) From anatomifts we further learn that the 
wonders of the voice-organ, which is rather equivalent 
to a ftiort organ-ftop of feveral pipes, than to a fingle 
pipe, are fo great as infinitely to furpafs, in delicacy 
and variety of powers, the wonders of the organ, or any 
other inftrument invented by man. Perhaps it may 
be faid, " If the powers of the human voice are fo great, 
why have any organ at all ? " To which, in fome cafes, I 
fhould anfwer — why indeed ? If the clergyman, or any 
one under his diredion has a very mufical and powerful 
voice, an accurate ear, is a good mufician, able not 
only to train all the available voices in the congrega- 
tion, but fo fecure againft cold and other illnefles as to 
be always bodily prefent, and able to lead the fingers in 
Divine Service with accuracy of pitch, and tune, and 
time, an organ may very well be difpenfed with. But 
we all know that fuch qualifications, or any approach 
to them, are extremely rare. Many who have a good 
ear, and are good muficians, have not a good voice 
for finging ; many who have voice and ear enough 
cannot fing by note; many who poflefs all three re- 
quifites, voice, ear, and mufical attainment, from want 
of knack or confidence, are not able to pitch and lead 
a tune. Hence the organ becomes generally defirable 
as an acceflbry to Divine Service, to give regularity of 
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pitch, and tune, and time to the finging, and to increafe 
its variety and fulnefs. In this, as in many other cafes. 
Art may properly and advantageoufly come in as fup- 
plementary to Nature, although it can neither properly 
nor advantageoufly fupplant it in any cafe, efpecially in 
church, where the chief objedt to be aimed at is the 
glory of God ; and where man, fo far from felf-glori- 
fication for the wifdom or flcill of himfelf or his kind, 
fliould be efpecially careful to abafe himfelf, as the only 
means of his true exaltation. 

I have faid thus much in fupport of the pre-eminence 
of the human voice, religioufly, mufically, and me- 
chanically, becaufe my plan for reducing the fize and 
price of the organ, fo as to bring it within reach of 
village congregations, refts chiefly on the principle 
already ftated : — " That the office of the organ, in 
ordinary parifti churches, is to direft and fupport the 
finging; and that fulnefs, variety, and beauty, mufl: 
mainly be fupplied by the well-trained voices of the 
choir and congregation." If this be granted, it will be 
pofllble not only to difentangle the organ, as above 
fuggefl:ed (p. 23), from a fourfold agglomeration, and, 
as ftiown in the next Chapter, from a multitude of 
fliops, but alfo to have for 10/., or lefs, a portable 
organ of about 20 pipes, as from c^ to g"^, fufficient to 
play the air of a chant or tune, either in pradtice or in 
Divine Service. See Plate VII. Such an organ, if pro- 
perly voiced and played, will have a clear, ringing, 
truthful tone, far fuperior to the coarfe, harfli, growling, 
and yet muffled tone of the harmonium, and alfo to 
the thin wiry tones of the feraphine. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" And while that the organs maden melodic 
To God alone thus in hire hert fong flic." 

Lift af St. Cecilia, znd Nun's Tale, Chauck. 

I PURPOSELY omit all minute defcrip- 
tion of the feveral parts of the organ, 
I which is already given in Mr. Hopkins's 
I book. To thofewhohave neither money 
1 to buy nor time to ftudy that valuable 
work, it may be Ibme conlblation to be told that a few 
minute's infpeftion of a horizontal bellows in operation, 
and of a windcheft with the front board off, efpecially 
if accompanied by a few words ofvwd voce explanation, 
will be better than many pages of defcription. To'thofe 
to whom the infide of an organ is ftill a myftery, per- 
haps Plate VII, fliowing a very fmall organ with feme 
of the details, may convey fome information. About 
flops and pipes I muft neccflarily Giy a few words. The 
delufive little word flop, in its ordinary acceptation, 
with regard to organs, does not mean Ibme fmall me- 
chanifm to affei5t the tone of an organ as a pedal and 
damper affeft the tone of a pianoforte, nor the knobbed 
handles over or at the fide of the keyboard ; nor the 
Aides in the foundboard, which, by pulling out or by 
puHiing in again the faid handles, can be made to let 
the wind into any particular fet of pipes, or flop it oS 
from them ; but a ftop, by an apparent departure from 
its primitive meaning, is ufed to fignify a particular fet 
of pipes, and, by implication, a particular fet of notes. 
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If the compafs of the manual be from C C to c^ in 
alt., four odtaves, which is the range generally adopted 
in Germany, and abundantly fufficient for playing any 
chants or pfalm and hymn tunes,* the number of pipes 
-denoted by a fingle thorough flop will be 49 ; if, in 
compliance with the mufical developments of the pre- 
fent day, the manual be extended upwards to f * in 
alt., as it may be by adding five tiny pipes, with an 
increafe of about ten ftiillings in coft, and four inches 
dimenfion in the foundboard and keyboard, the num- 
ber of pipes contained in a thorough flop will be 54. 
Many flops, however, efpecially in fham pretentious 
and make-believe organs, are incomplete, half, and 
quarter flops. Some fancy flops are properly carried 
only through a portion of the manual. On the other 
hand^ in large organs, fome even of the foundation 
flops, as, for inflance, the diapafbns, are doubled, and 
fome of the fancy flops confift of feveral ranks. Hence 
It comes that, for the fake of producing a fine mufical 
inftrument, in obedience to the fuggeflions of tip-top 
mufical profefTors, in compliance with the fancies of 
the feveral members, mufical and non-mufical, of an 
organ committee, the fancies of friends mufically mad, 
who are ufually appealed to as firfl-rate authorities on 
fuch occafions, and the wifhes of the organift, flops 
are fo multiplied that the number of pipes, in what is 
now called a large organ, becomes quite prodigious. 
The organ at Breflau contains 4700 pipes ; but Eng- 
lifh organ-builders are not outdone by the great German 
artifts in the number of their pipes ; and when the Ger- 
mans want a larger organ than any they have already 
{Ungeheuer grojs) they may yet come to us. An organ 
has indeed been lately put up at Ulm, of 7000 pipes, t 

* See Hopkins, p. 205. f Sec Builder. 
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which is faid to be larger than any other in Germany ; 
' but in England we can already boaft a yet larger organ 
previoufly eredted, in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
containing 8000 pipes. 

From Mr. Hopkins we learn that ftops are often mul- 
tiplied only to the increafe of din. It is equally certain 
that founds may be fo oppofed as to hufti one another.* 
But, fuppofing the money well fpent on one of thefe 
very large organs, fuppofing the ftops well felefted and 
well combined, fuppofing the vaft complication of me- 
chanifm well executed, there are a few queftions which 
we may naturally and ufefuUy raife. How often are 
all the ftops in tune ? How many of the individual 
pipes, on an average, are grievoufly out of tune, or un- 
available, through fome defed in one of the many pieces 
of mechanifm connefted with each key of the manuals 
and pedale ? Surely, the organift muft not unfrequently 
be obliged to ufe comparatively a fmall part of the in- 
ftrument, and to mind his ps and qs fo as to avoid 
touching thofe parts which, from fome accidental de- 
rangement, would produce only difcord. What may 
be the coft of tuning fuch an organ ? What may be 
the danger of mifchief and derangement when the in- 
ftrument is meddled with by any one elfe than the 
builder and the particular workmen employed at its 
firft eredlion ? Confidering how largely glue is necef- 
farily ufed in every part of the organ, what muft be 
the weekly amount of injury from damp alone, except 
in very dry and well-ventilated fituations ? 
Dr. Watts faid of the human body — 

" Strange ! that a harp of thoufand firings 
Should keep in tune fo long."t 

If he had lived in thefe days, and had learned with 



* See Appendix. f Hymns, Bk. ii. 19. 
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other non-conformifts, in Scotland as well as England, 
to overcome all prejudices againft organs, he would 
probably have ufed for his illuftration, inftead of the 
harp, the organ, which is now become, in many in- 
ftances, fo amazing, multitudinous, and exquifite a 
machine that it requires fome efFort of a refleding 
mind to realize, in thought, that the human body is ftill 
a machine infinitely more amazing, multitudinous, and 
exquifite. 

Every man of progrefs, even if only femi-mufical, 
muft feel an interefl: in the great triumph of mechan- 
ical art and mufical fcience exhibited by a large and 
really good organ ; and every devout member of the 
Church of England muft rejoice at the fuccefsful erec- 
tion of fuch aa organ, in a cathedral or very large 
church, where are provided not only ample ipace, but 
ample funds to defray the firft coft and the future 
maintenance of the inftrument, where a fufficient fti- 
pend is provided to fecure an organift who will be 
above abufing the inftrument for the purpofes of dif- 
play — fuch as eledtrifying the congregation by crafliing 
and thundering immediately after a fcarcely audible 
piping — and, laftly, when the prefence of fuch an in^ 
ftrument will be warranted by a throng of worfliippers, 
and its powers balanced by a hoft of fingers, fufliciently 
trained to fing together with one another and the organ 
— fully, freely, and heartily in the community of real 
worftiip. Such cafes muft neceflarily be few ; and I 
think all religious perfons, upon a little confideration, 
muft perceive, that, at the prefent time, there is a general 
tendency to a mifchievous extravagance in organs,which, 
in many cafes, feems connefted with the Babel-like fpirit 
which afpires after monfters of all kinds — fuch as a 
Transatlantic telegraph, a Leviathan fliip, &c. — but 
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in others feems to be the refult of well-meant though 
miftaken munificence. It is, furely, a deplorable cir- 
cumftance when a tafte for an unneceflarily large organ 
caufes a more fcanty provifion of the other more eflen- 
tial requifites for Divine woriliip and the miniftrations 
of religion. If the communion-table, the chancel, the 
choir, the font, and the ftipend for a minifter be beg- 
garly, then, afluredly, a gorgeous organ of great variety 
and power is only as a tinkling cymbal founding forth 
the lack of piety and judgment in the congregation or 
its leaders. Money for an organ or a ring of bells can 
always be obtained more generally and readily than for 
higher purpofes. Not only are bazaars fpecially avail- 
able, but even the femi- religious or irreligious are 
willing to give in fuch a cafe. But fuppofing all the 
eflentials of Divine fervice and the miniftrations of reli- 
gion duly cared for, is there not great danger in a really 
fine organ ? If the congregation be poor and rude, it 
will prefent a ftandard of mufical attainment up to 
which they cannot poffibly be educated ; they will have 
no fympathy with it, but rather diflike it, as in the 
Great Rebellion the organs were fpecially attacked by 
the rabble. If it be highly appreciated by any, may 
they not, while liftening to its vaft variety of tones, be 
indulging a mufical tafte rather than worftiipping, or 
worfliipping man's wifdom and mufical fkill rather than 
the infinitely wife Creator? But, in the cafe of an 
average congregation, who may be prefumed to be 
neither highly mufical nor greatly the reverie, a fine 
organ may be a hinderance to general and hearty wor- 
fliip. Even thofe who can fing and will fing, and who, 
perhaps, if opportunity has been afforded, have taken 
(bme pains to pradtife for finging in church, when the 
organ ftrikes up not merely with plain foundation ftops. 
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fuch as the DiapafonSy Principal^ Fifteenth^ but with 
fuch fancy flops as Vox Humanay Foix Celeftey &c. &c. 
many are abaflied, and prefer liftening and criticifing 
to finging and worffiipping. Hence it comes that the 
fine organ, with Its player and blower, does the fervice, 
to which people come as to a mufical treat, with fuit- 
able drefe and fuitable thoughts, as a Sunday equivalent 
for opera, concert, and drawing-room performances. 

Surely all members of the Church of England ought 
ftrenuoufly to oppofe every attempt or unconfcious 
approach towards turning the houfe of prayer into a 
mufic-hall. It is fome grief to a Chriftian mind to fee 
fuch immenfe fums as are expended in exhibitions, 
mufic-halls, and monfter-organs, lavifhed upon the 
flirines of fcience, art, mufic, and pleafure, when the 
moft urgent appeals of religion are either feebly re- 
(ponded to or rejefted ; but the fketches which have 
appeared in the illuftrated papers of fuch vaft mufic- 
halls as that projefted for Piccadilly, with a magnificent 
organ enthroned above a grand flight of fteps, like the 
prefiding deity of a Pagan temple, aflfbrd fome confo- 
lation when it is confidered that fuch fchemes, if carried 
into operation, muft help to imprefs upon all the dif- 
tinftion between facred and fecular or profane mufic — 
between a facred and a fecular organ, a mufical fervice 
in church and a mufical performance elfewhere. Thus 
we may hope that our churches will be more clear of 
fecular mufic and thofe who can attend to nothing 
better ; fo that more room and quiet may remain for 
thofe, whether rich, or poor, or middling, who defire to 
worfliip in fpirit and in truth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Even things without life ^ving found, whether pipe or harp, ex- 
cept they ^ve a diftinAion in the Ibund*, how {hall it be known 
what i» piped or harped?"— l Con. xiv. 7. 

II HE fifth and fixth queftions arc, Which 
are the moft eflential flops, and. How 
many ftops ought an organ to have 
where the greateft economy of (pace or 
fiindsisneceflary? To the fifth queftion 
the beft anfwer I can give from experience, with reference 
merely to village organs, Is the following lift of foun- 
dation ftops, as they are called, becaufe they fupply the 
ground tone of organs, together with the quality of 
each. The length is given of the longeft and the 
fliorteft pipe, from the mouth to the top ; but the re- 
lative fizes of the pipes of each of the {tops here named 
will be beft underftood from Plate IV". and the defcrip- 
tion, p. 6. 

Open Diapafon (metal) CC, 8 ft. — c* in alt. 4 in. 

^ality, depth, ftrength, grandeur, Iblemnity. 

Stopped Diapalbn (wood), C C, 4ft. — c ' in alt. % in. 

^ality, foftnefs, mellownefs. 
Princi|^ (metal), C C, 4 ft. — c* in alt. 2 in. 

Quality, brilliancy. 
Fifteenth (metal), C C, 4 ft. — c* in alt. i in. 

^ality, brilliancy. 
In the cafe of a very fmall building, it would be well 
to fubftitute a Dulciana Principal for the common Prin- 
cipal, which would be fomewhat too hard and loud. 
TTie Fifteenth is a very fmall and ftirill flop, which 
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would only be required in rather a large village church. 
The moft common ftops, after the above-named, are, 

Stopped Flute (wood), C C, 2 ft. — c^ in alt. i in. 

Dulciana (metal), C C, 8 ft.— c^in alt. 4 in., but, 
generally, the longeft metal pipe. Tenor C, 
is 4 ft.j the Stopped Diapafon being ufed for 
the bafs, the C C pipe of which is 4 ft. 
The names are defcriptive of the quality of tone, 
the Flute being foft and fluty, the Dulciana fwcet, 
but thin and. reedy. • How many ftops are ncceflary ? 
Common fenfe may help us a little by fuggefting 
that " Few and good is better than many and indif- 
ferent;" "Enough is as good as a feaft, and fome- 
times better ; " and, " It is poffible to have too much of 
a good thing." A buftiel of flour, in being mixed 
into dough for bread, may be made to rife with a tea- 
fpoonful of yeaft ; but this is not enough, except by 
peculiar management. In Yorkftiire, where every 
houfewife bakes once or twice in the week, and makes 
no myftery of it, they put in a moderate quantity of 
yeaft, and never have bad bread. In the Southern 
counties of England, where the making and baking of 
bread is regarded as a rare myftery, cooks put in far 
too much yeaft, and generally produce heavy and bitter 
bread. This may be applied to organ-building in more 
ways than one. One ftop of forty-nine pipes may be 
made fufficient to direft and fupport the finging of a 
large village congregation; but organ-devifers and 
organ-builders feem, generally, to think they can never 
put in too many ftops. Again, the beft material for 
organ-pipes is an alloy, three-fourths tin and one-fourth 
lead, which is about the usual proportion in Germany 
and France. A fmall quantity of lead is good; it 
renders the metal lefs foluble by heat and more eafy to 
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be foldered, and alfo gives foftnefi and fulnefs to the 
tone. Pure tin, befides being needlefsly expenfive and 
difficult to folder, has a tendency to be hard and pierc- 
ing in found, and is, therefore, only ufed for front 
pipes, for the fake of appearance. It feems contrary 
to the truthful principle of Chriftian architefture to 
make the front pipes different from the others, and, 
therefore, if three-fourths tin and one-fourth lead be 
pot finart enough in appearance, the proportions might 
be four-fifths tin and one-fifth lead, which are the pro- 
portion of the beft pipes made by Stolz and Schaaf, 
the eminent organ-builders of Paris, and give a very 
good filver-like appearance, as may be feen in the 
chancel-organ in St. Thomas's church, Oxford, built by 
Hall, of Upton Scudamore, the metal pipes being made 
of the laft-mentioned proportions by Violette of Cam- 
den Town. Now thofe who make cheap organs and 
pipes in England, like heavy-handed cooks, ufually 
rfeverfe the proportions, putting in three times too 
much lead. When, by putting in too much lead, 
ufing an undue preponderance of wooden pipes, pack- 
ing the pipes too clofely together and too deep in file, 
and ftiutting up all in a box, they have unduly flattened 
the tone of an organ, they are obliged to put in a 
number of ftirill flops to fqueak it up again. 

The almoft univerfal practice heretofore has been to 
put as many flops into an organ as the allotted (pace 
and funds would allow. The employers have been 
anxious to get as much as poflible for the money ; the 
organ-builder has been ready to multiply flops, not 
only becaufe every additional fl:op — efpecially if of 
cheap material — is an additional item of profit, but be- 
caufe defirous of producing an inflrument that would 
make as much fliow as poflible for the money, and be 
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pleafing to the general tafte. Confequently, in organs, 
both large and fmall, the flops have not only been lefs 
complete than they ftiould have been, but the pipes 
have been fo crowded together as not to have proper 
fpeaking-room ; and this, together with low found- 
boards and enclofing-cafes, has caufed the found of 
otherwife fweet-toned organs to be as confufed as a 
bee in a bottle or the wretched barrel-organs of the 
Savoyards, inftead of the clear ringing found afforded 
by an organ well-conftrufted and well- placed, with pipes 
of good metal fo arranged as to have ample freedom 
of fpeech. 

When the propofed fite well affords 8 ft. extenfion 
of front by I ft. 6 in. projeAion from back to front, 
or 6 ft. by 2 ft., and, where the funds amount to about 
70/., it may be well to have the following contents : 
Open Diapafon, from Tenor C to c^ in alt. 
Stopped Diapafon,1 throughout from C C to 
Principal, J c^ in alt. 

as in the organs built by Mr. Hall, of Upton Scuda- 
more, for St. Thomas's church in Oxford, and for Weft 
Pennard church, Somerfet. If more room can be al- 
lowed and plenty of height, the Open Diapafon can, 
with the addition of about i o/. to the expenfe, be car- 
ried throughout from C C to c^ in alt., as in the chancel- 
organ in Cuddefdon parifh church. If the fpace be 6 
ft. by I ft. 6 in., the contents may be : 
Stopped Diapafon, CC to c^ in alt. 
Open Diapafon, from Tenor C to c' in alt., as in 
an organ fupplied from Upton Scudamore to 
Llangynido in Wales. Or, 
Stopped Diapafon, 1 throughout from C C 
Dulciana Principal,/ to c'in alt. 

as in the organs built by Mr. Hall for the chapel of 
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the Theological College at Cuddefdon, and the little 
church of Charlton, in Wantage parifli. 

If only 4 ft. by i ft. 3 in. can be allowed, it will be 
poflible to have an organ of only one ftop, the Open 
Diapafon, infinitely more efFedlive and fatisfaiflory than 
a Harmonium, Seraphine, Concertina, &c,, as in the 
firft fmall chancel-organ, on improved principles, which 
was built by Mr. Hall, at the beginning of the year 
1856, for the church at Upton Scudamore. The price 
of the three laft-named organs was 40/., not including 
any charge for carriage, putting up, and tuning, which 
ufually amounts to 5/. 

The organs at St. Thomas's, Oxford, Weft Pennard, 
Cuddefdon, Charlton near Wantage, Upton Scuda- 
more, and in other inftances, are hanging organs ; that 
is to fay, the cafes are fixed up againft the wall by iron 
bolts yoted into the ftone-work. The cafe for the 
cabinet-organ (p. 6), and others, is m^e to ftand inde- 
pendently. A very compaA organ of the detached kind 
has alfo been made, with a cafe imitating the architec- 
tural details of that of St, Thomas's church in Oxford, 
but with the ordinary key-board; contents. Open 
Diapafon from Gamut G to c* in alt., continued down 
to CC in flopped wooden Diapafon : extenfion of front 
4 ft. 6 in. ; depth from front to back, at the level of the 
foundboard, i ft. 6 in., increafed at the bafe t» a ft., 
for (lability and to receive the bellows ; price, in cedar 
cafe, 37/. This is called the Douglas organ, becaufe 
the firft ipecimen was prepared by Mr, Hall in con- 
fequence of a letter of inquiry received by him from 
the late Captain Douglas, Commandant of the Palace 
Guard at Delhi. Although it has the feven loweft 
pipes, in the bafs. Stopped Diapafon of wood, and the 
remainder Open Diapafon of metal, it can only be faid 
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to have one ftop. I am aware that an organ of one 
ftop is fo much in the oppofite extreme to the prefent 
epidemic tendency to multitudinous and agglomerative 
extravagance in organs, that I muft beg to allege what 
I can in fupport of its reafonablenefs. Raphael repre- 
fents St. Cecilia with an organ of feven pipes ; and 
Lucas Van Leyden (a. d. 1523), with an organ of 
eighteen pipes: furely then the "mingled world of 
found,** afcribed by the poet Collins to St. Cecilia, is 
a libel ; although, as applied to many modern organs, 
it is a true bill.* The Gamut of Guido Aretinas, in 
the tenth century, who invented the " «/, re, miyfa^foly 
la J Jiy^ which have been fo efFecftually ufed by Wilhem 
and Hullah in our own day, began with what from, 
his time to this is called the Gamut G, and extended 
only to two odaves and a minor feventh ; furely, then, 
four oftaves is a great extenfion without having feveral 
flops to each note. Although large organs would ap- 
pear, by Dom Bedos's work, to have been in vogue in 
the eighteenth century, we have every reafon to believe 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
architedlure of which we chiefly imitate, they were 
very fimple, and, probably, nothing larger than regals, 
or portable organs, barely fuflicient to give out and 
fuftain the melody, was ufed in village churches, as 
we find in them no remains of organs, or marks of 
their having been fixed. A pianoforte has only one 
fet of notes, and is therefore an inftrument of only one 
fl:op. Why then muft we have fuch an immenfe variety 
in the organ ? . Paganini's performance on one ftring 
was fo varied and beautiful as to be the delight and 

* See extract on title-page, and the quotation from Chaucer, 
p. 28. 
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wonder of the mufical world. One flop admits of 
much more variety, by playing fuller or thinner, 
than might be fuppofed. Although in reading the 
fervice there may be too little life and expreffion on 
the one hand, fo, on the other, there may be too much 
expreffion. Moft devout pcrfons are annoyed and 
difturbed by a very oratorical and impaffioned manner 
of reading the fervice. The beft rule for offering the 
prayers fecms to be that given by the late Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, when confulted by a young man on 
this point, — " The befl rule is to pray them.*' So in 
reading the lefTons, I fuppofe, it will be generally allowed 
that they ought to be read clearly, diflindly, and 
reverently, with jufl fo much expreffion as would be 
ufed by a man of good utterance, fully pofTefled with 
the meaning and importance of the words, but without 
any great variety of modulation. Where the greatefl 
economy of fpace and funds is required, the foft 
Stopped Diapafon flop is not fo necefTary as might 
perhaps be fuppofed, becaufe the organ will almofl 
always be accompanied by the voices, which will in 
fome meafure fubdue the tone, and therefore a loud 
flop mufl be chiefly ufed in order to be diflincSlly heard. 
A clergyman, when leading the devotions of the people, 
inflead of ufing low or whifpering tones, is ordinarily 
obliged to keep up his voice and avoid dropping it, in 
order that he may be heard by all the congregation. 
Hence, with due care on the part of the player, theOpen 
Diapafon, though alone, will not be found too loud or 
out-fpoken. In the finging, expreffion ought furely 
not to depend on the fingers and feet of the organifl, 
and on fuch mechanical contrivances as fwell, couplers, 
&c. fo much as on the hearts and voices of the choir 
and congregation. With all due deference to the 
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opinions of my betters in authority and mufical know- 
ledge, I would fubmit that great and varied efFeds^ 
ftriking contrafts and elaborate execution, however ad- 
mirable, occafionally, in the cafe of a fecular organ or 
pianoforte, are moft undefirable, even if they could 
be attained, in the organ of a village church. If an 
organift has a large number of children packed on 
each fide of the organ, (creaming in difcord, or finging 
flat, I fuppofe he has no alternative but to ufe ftrongly 
the ftirill flops. Principal and Fifteenth, to overcome 
the difcord or raife the pitch ; but I prefume that moft 
muficians will agree that, if pitch and tune can be 
accurately preferved, the lefs the voices are covered by 
the inftrument the better. A voice may be readily 
overcome or drowned by founds above it, or in unifon 
with it ; but founds below it may ferve to throw it out, 
as it were, into relief, and fo to fet off and increafe any 
beauty it may pofl!efs. So I am inclined to hope, from 
more than a year's experience of an organ containing 
only the metal Open Diapafon well placed, that this 
one flop, combining with the bafs and tenor voices of 
the choir and congregation, which have the efFed of a 
Stopped Diapafon, fupports, without obfcuring, the 
fhrill voices of the choir-boys and the women. If this 
theory be correft, fuch an organ produces, in fome 
degree, the efFed of three ftops. 

Open Diapafon Artificial. 

Stopped Diapafon, I .... Natural. 
Prmcipal J 

It is quite a miftake to fuppofe that many ftops are 

required to give power to an organ, in the ordinary 

unprofeflional meaning of the word. One ftop, the 

Open Diapafon, if of good full fcale, that is, of fuf- 

ficient diameter, and alfo of fufficient thicknefs of good 
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metal, and advantageoufly placed for the tranfinUfion 
of found and refonance, may be made to fhake a 
village church, I may alfo mention that Herr Edmund 
Schulze— one of the moft aflrive partners of the eminent 
organ-building firm of Schulze and Sons, of Paulin- 
zelle, near Erfurt, who are engaged to build the mag- 
nificent organ for Doncafter church — infpefted the 
Upton Scudamore organ when in England, in January, 
1857, and did not confider that the Diapafon flop alone 
involved any abfurdity. He appeared quite willing to 
build an organ of two ftops, and has aftually fent in 
an eftimate for an organ, in England, of only four 
ftops. He further aflured me that, in Germany, he 
has always profefled to fupply the fmalleft as well as 
the largeft organs, and that in a very large German 
church he had found, by adual trial, an organ of five 
ftops to be amply fuflicient to direft and fupport the 
finging. 

The Upton Scudamore organ has given general 
fatisfaftion, both in and out of the parifti ; but I have 
not yet had the pleafure of fubmitting its efFefl:, as 
combined with the voices of a country choir and con- 
gregation, to any high mufical authority, becaufe fuch 
authorities are not often to be met with in the country. 
I would appeal, however, to any one's own ears as to 
the efFefl: of the Open or Stopped Diapafon alone, or 
together, or combined with the Principal ; and I wifti, 
in the matter of organs for village churches, the cler- 
gyman, churchwardens, and chief pariftiioners, would 
truft more to their own ears, and lefs implicitly to thofe 
of profefled muficians; which feems but reafonable, 
inafmuch as the congregation for which the organ is 
intended will not be compofed chiefly of highly ac- 
compliflied muficians, but, in all probability, of a few 
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mufical, and many femi-mufical perfons. Some time 
after the completion of the Upton Scudamore organ, 
I went to the church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munfter 
Square, London, and after fervice, by the permiffion 
of the .clergyman, the organift was kind enough to 
found for me different parts of the organ, which 
contains upwards of fixteen ftops — built, I believe, 
by Meflrs. Gray and Davifon, at a coft of about 
500/., and placed on corbels at the eaft end of the 
fouth aifle of the nave, after the defign of the late Mr. 
Carpenter, archited:. The Open Diapafon is a very 
fine one, faid to be of pure tin, and is advantageoufly 
placed. My impreffion was, as in liftening to other 
good Open Diapafons well placed, that it contained 
almoft all the ftrength, grandeur, and beauty of the 
inftrument ; and I could not help thinking that 400/. 
might well have been faved by placing that fine Open 
Diapafon with Stopped Diapafon, Principal, and Fif- 
teenth, or Flute, in the chancel^ where it would have 
combined better and more clofely with the flirill voices 
of the choir-boys, which, in the week-day fervice at 
leaft, appeared too piercing and diftindt from the 
organ. I only fubmit this for the confideration of 
thofe qualified to judge. 

The point I am anxious to prefs upon the attention 
of all interefted in organs for village churches and fmall 
chancels is, that they fhould try, from the teftimony of 
their own ears,* to underftand the value of a good Open 
Diapafon well placed, and alfo the relative value of 
the other ufual ftops, viz. Stopped Diapafon, Principal, 
Fifteenth, Flute, and Dulciana. 



* This is necelTary for the cheapening, as well as for the iimpli- 
fication, of organs. The coft of mufical advice is commonly ten per 
cent. See Appendix. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" There let the pealing oi^n blow 
To the full-voiced choir below 
In lervice higli, and anihems clear. 
As may with fweetnefs, through mine ear, 
DiiToIve me into ecftacies. 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes." 

Milton's // Penfenfo. 

" The refcue of this noble inftnunent from the holea and comers 
to which modem Eccleliologifts have ofttimes aOigned it, u part of 
our creed." — Dr. Rimbault, Pre/, U Hift. of Organ, p. xxvi. 

In what part of the church ought the 
organ to be placed ? From Archse- 
oiogical precedent, as well as pergonal 
experience, I anfwer, "Above and to- 
wards the eaft end of the ftalls." The 
organ will thus be well heard by both fides of the choirj 
it will direib and (lipport thar voices, and the organ 
and choir together will direi5t and fiipport the voices of 
the congregation. Dr. Ritnbault* has carefully col- 
leAed authorities fliowing that " in the mediseval ages 
this inftrument was placed on one fide of the choir, a 
pofition which feems to have been univerfal throughout 
Europe." The preponderance of Englifti precedent is 




' Hift. of Organ, p. 60 et fi 
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in favour of the north fide of the choir. The old organs 
at Weftminfter abbey and at Lincoln cathedral were 
on the north fide of the choir, over the ftalls. At the 
cathedrals of York and Winchefter the organ was 
placed on the north fide of the choir by the exprefs 
command of King Charles the Firft ; and the reafon 
given by the king was, that, placed on the fcreen which 
divides the choir from the nave, the organ was an im- 
pediment in viewing the interior of the church. To 
this reafon it might be added, that, if the naves of our 
cathedrals were to be refcued from their prefent de- 
gradation of being mere lobbies to the choir, and gal- 
leries of fculpture, fo as to be ufed for a congregation 
of real worfliippers, the women on the north, fide and 
the men on the fouth, the pradtifed fingers of each fex 
being placed in the eaftemmoft rows, the choir filled 
by clergy and finging men and boys, then the organ, 
at the interfedion oiF nave and chancel, with its folid 
fcreen, would be as infuflferable an obftrudion to the 
community of worfliip in our cathedrals as it would be 
in our parifh churches. Although a central pofition 
may not be bad for the tranfmiffion of the found of 
the organ as a mufical infl:nmient to the ears of perfons 
promenading in the extremities of the building, the in- 
tervention of the inftrument between the vocal ftaflf 
and the audience is acknowledged to be mufically bad. 
In the reftoration of Ely cathedral the organ has 
been placed in the ancient and reafbnable pofition, above 
the choir on the north fide, by Mr. Scott the architedt 
and Mr. Hill the organ-builder, with the beft eflfeds, 
fay great authorities, both architedlural and mufical. 
The view given of the organ and choir of Ely in the 
Illuftrated London News was a great help to me in 
placing the onc-ftop organ on the north fide of the 
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little chancel of Upton Scudamore. If the arrange- 
ment was good, architefturally, mufically, and devo- 
tionally, in a glorious cathedral, why might it not be 
applied, obferving due proportion, to a poor little vil- 
lage church, confecrated to the fame great objeft of 
Divine worftiip ? If any particular kind of fchool- 
method works well in the National Society's Central 
School at Weftminfter, it may be beneficially extended, 
fb far as applicable to a village-fchool of thirty children, 
and may not only be tried in the firft clafs, but alfo 
carried down, fo far as applicable, to the loweft clafs, 
without, however, bothering the poor little things with 
a multum in parvo. I did not go to the eminent organ- 
builder employed at Ely, and a(k him how much of 
that organ he could give me for forty pounds, but I 
confulted with our own village organ-builder, Mr. 
Hall, as to the fmalleft poflible amount of organ that 
would be fufficient to diredt and fuppcwt the finging, 
and, with his help, I laid a (keleton plan and model 
before the architedt Mr. Street. The refiilt is, we have, 
for the above fmall fum, a chancel-organ which is per- 
fectly fatisfaftory both in found and appearance, fo far 
as we are able to judge. It may be found that the 
metal Open Diapafon alone, even with every care to 
make it avrapici)c, or fufficient in itfelf, is too little 
organ for a village church ; but I feel quite fure that I 
have, as King Henry the Eighth faid, " got the right 
fow by the ear," in propofing to have as few flops as 
may be, and to make the mofl of the flop or flops 
ufed, by good materials, conflrudion and workmanfhip, 
and good acouflic pofition. Mr. Hopkins has a valu- 
able chapter (xxxii) on the fituation of the organ, 
which fhould be read by all who wifh to know the 
reafons for and againfl the feveral affignable fituations 
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and the acouftic circumftances which afFedt the found 
of organs. The chief points to be noticed are, that 
Mr. Hopkins confiders the chancel or a chancel chapel 
a good fituation for an organ on mufical principles, but 
feems to give the preference to the weft end for a large 
organ capable of great mufical efFeds. " In recent 
times," he fays, ^^ the weft end of a parifti church, as 
the pofition for an organ, has been ftrongly objeded to, 
particularly where there is a choir; and there is no 
doubt that a much better mufical eflfed: refults from 
the choir and organ being near to each other, as a more 
united eflfeA is produced in a concert-room by the band 
and fingers being together."* " If the organ be placed 
at the eaft end of an aifle or a chancel chapel, it is ne- 
ceflary, i . that the ground fliould be of wood and hol- 
low ; 2. that the foundboard fhould be kept as high 
as poffible ; 3. that there fliould be a good amount of 
clear ipace over the organ ; and 4. that as much ground 
fpace as poflible fliould be allowed for the organ. . . If 
the mouths of the pipes generally can be kept as much 
above the level of the vocal choir as thofe of the choir 
are above the level of the congregation, it will be fo 
much the better both for fingers and organ." f The 
only objeftion alleged by muficians againft putting the 
organ in the chancel rather than in a fide chamber is 
want of room ; and, therefore, thofe who approve of 
the chancel pofition mufically, frequently propofe to 
divide the organ, and place half on each fide, which is 
the only way of flowing away a large agglomerative 
fourfold organ, except in a very large chancel. The 
objeftions againft fo dividing organs are, that it com- 
plicates the mechanifm, increafes the expenfe, and makes 

• The Org^n, p. 226. f Ibid. p. 228. 
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the touch heavy. If one, two, three, or four ftops be 
fufficient for a village church or chancel, it will be un- 
neceflary fo to divide the organ ; but it will be im- 
portant that architeds and others fhould refrain from 
cutting up every piece of blank wall by the infertion 
of windows and other architeftural features, and fhould 
leave from four to eight feet, or, in a large church, 
more, on the north wall, rather to the eaft of the ftalls, 
for the reception of an organ. Organ chambers, as 
ufually conftruifted, that is, with low roof and a low 
arch into the church, are follies ; they deaden, flatten, 
fwallow up, and confufe the found, making a good 
organ found worfe than an inferior one better placed. 

I muft again beg leave to. quote fome remarks bear- 
ing on this point from Mr. Hullah's valuable Ledture, 
'' Mufic in the Parifh Church," (p. 21.) 

" I have faid already, that I confider a choir to be 
as neceflary in a parifh church as in a cathedral or in 
a college chapel, but that its compofition and difcipline 
muft be of another kind. In the firft place, it is defi- 
rable— often inevitable — that it fhould confift of non- 
profeffional or (to fpeak plainly) unpaid members. 
Where are thefe to be found ? I anfwer that in almoft 
every congregation the fcattered elements, the disjeSla 
membra^ of a fmall choir, already exift — though, per- 
haps, unknown to one another, and almoft as much fo, 
as fuch, to themfelves ; and that thefe could, in ordi- 
nary cafes, be got together, and into working fhape, in 
a few weeks, or even days. Alfo, that in every con- 
gregation the latent elements, the raw material, for a 
large choir, exift alfo, which might be rendered avail- 
able, under the leaft favourable circumflances, within 
twelve months." 

" And here we fhall be met by a queftion which 
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demands an anfwer ; not becaufe it is a reafonable 
queftion, but becaufe it is a common one. Why 
cannot thofe who are able and willing to fing, being 
provided with proper part-books, ufe them while occu- 
pying their ordinary places in church ? Why, in fadt, 
need they be together ? The anfwer is fimple. The 
finging an individual part without co-operation, in the 
midft of perfons finging other parts, or, worfe ftill, 
finging no part in particular, or, worfe ftill, not finging 
at all, but ftaring impertinently at thofe who do, is an 
adt demanding an amount of mufical fkill and moral 
courage that it is vain to expeft, in the prefent ftate of 
mufic among us, from the average members of a congre- 
gation ; and which, notwithftanding repeated attempts, 
has not been proved to be pradicable. The adoption of 
the old practice of placing the men on one fide of the 
church, and the women on the other, would be fome help 
to thofe of a congregation who could take part in the 
mufic of the fervice ; but even this, without the fub- 
fequent divifion of the two kinds of voices in either 
iex, would not work; and if this fubdivifion were 
made, it would bring us back to the plan with which 
we fet out, — the formation of a choir, which, I repeat, 
is indilpenfable." 

^' Where, then, is the choir to be placed ? AflTuredly 
in the fituation afligned to it from time immemorial, at 
the eaft end of the church — half on the north, half on the 
fbuth fide. Where, from the fmall fizc of the church, 
or the numbers of the choir, this is impoflible, a pofi- 
tion as little remote from the chancel as may be, fliould 
be afligned to it. In cruciform churches the tranfepts 
would, for many reafons, be the beft place in every 
refpedl. One thing, at all events, is abfolutely necef- 
fary to the fuccefs of the plan I have to recommend — 
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the depofition of the choir from the weft gallery, a 
place liable to inconveniences (not to ufe a ftronger 
term) fo many, fo ferious, and fo notorious, that I 
need not do more than allude to them. Some incon- 
venience may refult from the feparation of the choir 
from the organ. This often admits of a very fimple 
remedy — the removal of the organ. But if that cannot 
be done, any inconvenience, any facrifice of mere mufical 
cfFed, muft be made rather than perpetuate the evils 
of the finging gallery." 

The above fuggeftions of an accomplifhed muiician 
I cordially accept, and wifh they could be generally 
accepted by the Church of England; but I cannot 
help feeling ftrong objeftions, on the ground of expe- 
diency and general propriety, as well as of Scriptural 
authority and ecclefiaftical precedent, when Mr. Hullah 
goes on to propofe to put women in the chancel. I 
would fubmit that every objed of having the female 
fopranos and contraltos together, and near the choir, 
would be anfwered by placing all the women who 
could fing and pradife juft outfide the chancel, in the 
eafternmoft places, on their own north fide of the nave. 
Although the beauty of the finging muft mainly depend 
upon the number of women's voices, blended in the 
general tide of fong, yet, to pick out the beft fong- 
ftreflfes, and place them in confpicuous profile as exprefs 
leaders of the finging, would furely be againft the fpirit 
of St. Paul's words : — ^^ Let your women keep filence 
in the churches : for it is not permitted unto them to 
fpeak," &c. And again, — " It is a ftiame for women 
to fpeak in the church." (i Cor. xiv. 34, 35. Com- 
pare I Tim. ii. 11, 12.) 

If I could hope that the queftion of a female fhare 
in the occupancy of the chancel would be left to the 
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unbiafled decifion of the Chriftian women of England, 
I would not fpend a word in arguing the point, becaufe 
I am fully perfuaded that fuch a fliare in the occupancy 
would neither be agreeable to their feelings or judg- 
ment ; their anfwer to fuch a propofal would either be 
a reference to the words of St. Paul already quoted, 
or to the fame efFedt as the fentiment recorded by 

Herodotus (Clio i. 8), FlaAa* ra xaXa aj/6pw7roi<r* sjfu- 

purai, Ix r!ay ix»v6dvsiv hT, that is, ^* Of old have been 
difcovered the rules of propriety by which we ought to 
be guided." But it is to be feared that, if Mr. HuUah's 
views refpefting female chorifters are attempted to be 
carried out, in many cafes, not only will fchool-girls be 
placed in the chancel, in fpite of their bluihes at their 
firft few appearances in that unwonted and confpicuous 
place, but alfo that grown up women, of the higher as 
well as of the lower clafles, may be perfuaded to over- 
come their fcruples, in deference to the judgment of 
others who miftake change for progrefs, or are in hafte 
to do defpite to a tradition before they have given them- 
felves time to refled: how deeply it may be founded in 
the principles of reafon and propriety. People will 
not realife, and remember as they fhould, the diftinc- 
tions, as well as the agreements, between mufical per- 
formances and mufical worftiip. Scientific reafon and 
common fenfe ought to be exercifed in the arrange- 
ments for each ; but with the continual remembrance 
of the difference of the place, and the objeft to be 
aimed at. In a concert, where the objedt is not necef^ 
farily religious in any degree, but refined and pleafurable 
recreation, a lady who belongs to the finging profeflion 
may prefent herfelf in the face of a large audience, to 
fing a folo or a part, bonnetlefs and caplefs, in a low 
drefs of pink, blue, white, yellow, or any other colour. 
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without any infringement of the ordinary notions of 
propriety. In church, on the contrary, where homage 
to God alone is the chief objeft, the fmalleft degree of 
individual female exhibition would probably be not 
lefs painful to the individual herfelf than ofFenfive to 
the general fenfe of the cot^regation. The objedion 
againft placing charity-girls in the chancd with their 
old-faftuoned bonnets or caps, and their fober, not to 
fay often ftudioufly-ugly uniform, would be fmall, 
compared with the cafe of girls and women drefled 
according to fafhion, or their own fancy. Uniformity 
or regularity of colour would be unattainp^ble. Poffibly 
enthufiaftic high church ladies might, in fpite of Dr. 
Luihington's decifion, or in triumph over its reverfal, 
choofe to drefe agreeably with the veftings of the altar 
for the particular feafon, and ladies of oppofite fenti- 
ments might choofe to proteft by a ftudious contraft. 
The extremely finall bonnets prefcribed by the prefent 
fafhion feem fcarcely fufficient to fatisfy the require- 
ments of St. Paul : — *' Every woman that prayeth or 
prophefieth with her head uncovered, difhonoureth her 
head : for that is even all one as if fhe were fhaven. 
For if the woman be not covered, let her alfo be fhom : 
but if it be a fliame for a woman to be (horn or fhaven, 

let her be covered Judge in yourfelves : is it 

comely that a woman pray unto God with her head 
uncovered?" i Cor. xi. 5, 6> 13. 

In the cafe of women placed fideways to the con- 
gregation, the infufficiency of the prefent bonnets 
would become more apparent and fcandalous. A row 
of the varioufly fhaped and the extremely large hats 
worn by fome ladies, or of hats and bonnets intermixed, 
would, to fay the leafl, afford an equally unedifying 
profpedt from the nave. Veils feem to be out of 
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fafhion^ but if worn by iadies in the choir, they would 
neceflarily be thrown back during finging. Mufic, as 
well as religion, profefles to break down the barrier 
which fevers one clafs from another ; and, certainly, fo 
far as it may tend to promote a kindly intercourfe, 
without undue confufion of thofe lines which feem to 
be marked out by Divine Providence, its agaicy is 
moft defirable. Neverthelefs, it is to be feared that 
the floor-fweeping and ftufFed-out drefles of ladies, in 
juxtapofition with the fhort and fcant garments of the 
poorer women, would be a ludicrous contraft, even in 
the eyes of the foberminded. A moderate compliance, 
according to ftation, with ever-varying faihion, feems 
to be acknowledged as a duty by the moft fenfible 
women, except they be nuns or quakerefles ; and pro- 
bably few will deny that the drefe and perfonal appear- 
ance of women is much more an objedl of attention to 
both fexes than that of men. I therefore allege, for 
the confideration of members of the Church of Eng- 
land generally, that the placing of the female fopranos 
and contraltos in the chancel would be againft Scrip- 
tural authority, ecclefiaftical precedent, the general 
fenfe of propriety which acknowledges, as an ornament 
of the female charader, the (hamefacednefs commended 
in Holy Scripture,* and would moreover be diftrading 
and unfavourable to the devotion of both choir and 
congregation. See Appendix. 

But to return to the proper occupancy of the chancel, 
which I fuppofe to be next after the Communion-table, 
by the clergy, finging men and boys, and by the chancel- 
organ, where fuch exifts. The reafons for fuch an 

• " In like manner alfo that women adorn themfelves in modeft 
apparel, with fhame&cednefs and fobriety." (i Tim. ii. 9.) 
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occupancy are acouftically, mufically, and dcvotionally 
fo ftrong, that it feems ftrange it fliould ever have 
fallen into abeyance. It was a moft wife and pious 
contrivance of early times fb to place the fingers in 
the chancel, that their voices might not only be well 
heard by the congregation, and by one another, but 
alfo that they might, at the fame time, be favourably 
fituated to remember that the chief bufinefs of that 
holy place is to worftiip the Creator ; in a word, that 
they were to fing as fellow-worftiippeirs with the con- 
gregation, and not as profeffionals. 

I was reminded forcibly of the mufical advantage 
of the choir-feats being placed fo as to face north and 
fouth, chancel-wife, as it is fometimes called, when 
confulted fome time ago by a gentleman who had 
taken much pains to train a village " quire," refpefting 
a re-arrangement of feats in a weft gallery. He wiftied 
that the feats ftiould be placed in front of the organ, 
but chancel-wife, in order that the fingers might both 
fee and hear one another. I could not help remarking 
that fuch an arrangement might be moft conveniently 
and readily attained, by making the " quire " a choir, 
and placing them with the organ in the chancel. Mufic 
and common fenfe, as well as the ftrufture and pofition 
of the chancel, faid yes ; but a degenerate cuftom, 
together with the fliape and fize of the organ, faid no. 
I would fuggeft, for the confideration of architefts, that 
perhaps the projection of the fides of the chancel-arch, 
as in moft old churches, may have a meaning and a 
ufe. It may have been intended to fcreen the clergy 
and finging men in fome degree, at the fame time that 
it leaves full freedom for the tranfmiflion of the found 
of their voices to the congregation. A chancel-fcreen, 
of which the doors would of courfe be open during 
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fervice, may anfwer a fimilar purpofe for the boys in 
the foremoft rows. 

In any mufical entertdnment the vocal and inftru- 
mental ftafF are, as a matter of courfe, placed in front 
of the audience. Why, then, are the organ and fingers 
commonly placed behind the congregation ? This is 
fo irkfome and unnatural an arrangement that many 
perfons inftindlively turn round towards the weft, more 
or lefs, during the finging. The only reafon for the 
aforefaid general departure from common fenfe and 
inftindt are, the fize and fhape of the organ, the hete- 
rogeneous charadter of the fingers, and the danger of 
individual difplay. Thefe objedlions would be removed 
by reducing the fize of the organ, and modifying the 
fhape, or by ufing a fimpler organ in the chancel; 
feledting a more Chriftian choir ; placing the women 
in the eafternmoft rows of the north fide of the nave, 
facing eaftwards, as already propofed, and the finging 
men and boys in the chancel. Thus the inftrumental 
organ of man's invention and the vocal organ, namely, 
the choir, which is more immediately Divine, will 
combine beautifully together in the ufually lofty recefles 
of the chancel, and pour forth through the chancel- 
arch a rich and mellow tide of melody and harmony, 
to ftir the hearts and help the voices of the congrega- 
tion. A chancel-organ, thus fulfilling its high and 
blefTed office, will enable us to realife the poet's 
ecftacy : — 

*' But oh ! what art can teach. 
What human voice can reach. 
The facred organ's praife ? 
Notes infpiring holy love. 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To join the choirs above." 

Dryden. 
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I am fully aware that many chancels are abufed from 
their proper objeft, and are pewed up as much as any 
other part of the church ; and I alfo know that there 
are ftill many chancels of village churches difufed, 
frequented by frogs and fuch-like animals, fo damp 
and ill-ventilated that even the clergyman thinks it a 
fervice of danger to go there on the Sunday to read 
the Communion Service, — vl ftate of things that muft 
clearly be remedied by drainage, ventilation, and re- 
pairs, before a chancel-organ can be fuccefsfully erefted. 
The general ignorance or difregard of the fkft that 
the chancel is the proper place both for organ and 
choir, as well as for the Communion-table, is regiftered 
in thofe churches which within the laft century have 
been built, either without chancels, or with wretched 
little pretences of a chancel. As early as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a lay impropriator, in hafte to turn 
religious changes to his own profit, pulled down the 
chancel at Carifbrook, in the Ifle of Wight, on the 
plea that it was not wanted, and built up the eaft end 
of the nave and aifle. Serious, however, as may be the 
obftacles to the proper arrangement of choir and organ, 
in many cafes from the abfence of a chancel, or its 
dampnefs, or previous occupation, I believe the e/FeA 
of the proper arrangement, where it can be carried 
out, will be found pra<5tically fb good as to enfure its 
extenfion eventually to all churches where, irreipec- 
tively of ecclefiological precedent or theory, there is a 
due care for the feemlinefs and earneftnefe of Divine 
worftiip. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Full many a gem, of pureft ray ferenci 
The dark nn&chom'd caves of Ocean bear ; 
FdU many a flower is born to blnlli unfeen. 
And walle its fweetnefs on the deferc air." 

Gray's Elegy. 

■OW arc organifts to be provided for the 
1 organs in village churches ? If an ex- 
penlive and complicated organ could be 
provided for every vill^e church, it 
I would, in moil cafes, be next to impof- 
fible to fecure a competent organlft. To play a nine- 
teenth century organ really well is a high ftep in tlK 
mufical profeiEon ; and the eileA of a fine inflrument 
would be utterly Ijxiiled by an indifferent player. 
Organifts of real merit are very inadequately paid, even 
in London ; and if they have principle enough to refift 
a trading in per centre, almoft forced upon them by 
general cuftom in England, they muft depend upon 
eking out their m^ntenance by teaching, or fome non- 
mufical employment. In villages, generally fpeaking, 
there would be neither emolument nor fphere for a 
profeflional organift. When the fchoolmafter can play 
well enough on a iimple organ, the want might be 
iiipplied by his undertaking the duties of organift. 
There are, however, objeAions to fuch an arrai^ment : 
the fchoolmafter has a bufy and exhaufting employ- 
ment during the week ; and in Divine Service, on 
Sunday, his prefence and attention feem neceflary among 
the boys, to keep them in order. Often the wife or 
fifter of the clergyman, or fome lady in the parifli, 
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could play well enough ; but the otjeftions to female 
chorifters feem to apply^ though in a lefs degree, to a 
female organift. If plain, iimple, and inexpenfive 
organs, on improved principles, for village churches 
meet with general approval, I have no doubt (uitable 
organifts may be fatisfaftorily provided, without un- 
due expenditure. If the clergyman himfelf can play 
fimple chants and tunes correctly, why fliould he not 
officiate as organift, as we read of the organ bdng 
played in old times by the Archdeacon ? 

At the riik of appearing egotiftical, I muft on this 
point quote my own praftice, becaufe it is principally 
from experience that I feel a right to (peak. My 
organift being an organ-builder, is frequently defirous 
of being abfent on the Sunday, to play an oi^an 
on its firft public trial. In order to be always pre- 
pared with a fubftitute, I put a lad who helps in 
my ftable and garden, and who had a very flight ink- 
ling of mufic, into training, fo far as receiving occa- 
fionally leflbns from the organift, and having an old 
fquare Broadwood's piano, that I bought for 5/., to 
pradife on, with fome of the exercifes in Rink's Organ 
School. The refult is, that the lad, after a year's 
pradice, can fupply the organift's place very fatis- 
fadorily. To fuch a lad, engaged as organift, 2/. a 
year, in addition to his wages, would be ample pay- 
ment. Of courfe fuch a provifion for the playing of 
the organ would imply that tunes fliould be feledted 
and arranged by the clergyman, if muflcal ; or by 
fome friend of flcill and tafte in church mufic. Why 
fliould not fuch aflifl:ance be attainable from theolo- 
gical colleges, or from cathedrals when revived in their 
diocefan fundtions ? Many of the beft times uied at 
Upton Scudamore were obtained from the Precentor 
of the Theological College at Cuddefdon. In many 
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villages there is probably a boy or two who woiild be 
found, upon trial, to poflefs fome mufical ear and 
talent, and who could be taught to play on the piano 
by fome member of the clergyman's family, or by 
fome kind lady in the parifli. The tranfition from a 
piano to an organ, divefted of the complication of nu- 
merous flops and pedal notes, would be eafy. Occa- 
fional praftice on an organ would be fufficient to enable 
a lad to lay afide the light rapid touch of piano playing, 
and to acquire the flow, gliding, lingering, but powerful, 
touch neceflary for an organ, and the knack of blow- 
ing with the foot at the fame time. Fine playing, of 
courfe, would not be required, but corredt playing of 
good church tunes. Many organifts might have fuch 
lads under training, as a leflbn once a week, and the 
opportunity of frequently hearing a good player, would 
be fufficient to qualify them, in about a year, for village 
organifts. Many of the chorifters in cathedrals and 
elfewhere might be brought forward to be organifts, 
fomewhat fuperior to the clafs laft defcribed, when, 
from the breaking of their voices, they are no longer 
of ufe in the choir. So far, then, as the clafs of village- 
organ, firft produced at Upton Scudamore, may be- 
come common, there will be no difficulty in fupplying 
the demand for organifts. A further queftion may be 
raifed. How are fuch organs to be fupplied arid kept in 
repair and tune throughout the country ? London organ- 
builders will not make fimple organs at any price, fo 
long as they can perfuade their employers into multi- 
tudinous organs. The fupply, I believe, is to be ob- 
tained by a due encouragement and improvement of 
indigenous talent and art ; and, if necefTary, by invoking 
foreign competition. In many diftrifts throughout 
the country there is a man who has a natural paflion 
for organ-building ; fome mufical carpenter, or har- 
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monious blackfmith, who might do good (ervice if he 
were duly encouraged and favoured with the means of 
improvement. Hitherto (uch a man has not only had 
no facility of improvement^ but has met with the 
greateft difcouragement, becaufe no one will give the 
worth of an old fong for an organ, except it be by a 
London organ-builder, and has a long lift of ftops; 
and yet as a muiical ear and foul are neither the work 
of art, nor a refult of education, though improvable 
by thefe means, but a gift of nature, fb to fpedc, they 
are found in the country as well as in the town. A 
good muiical ear, mechanical fkill, fbme knowledge of 
the myftery of voicing, with the probity and principle 
neceflary in all trades, are pretty nearly the fum of 
qualifications for a builder of village-organs. In thefe 
the fcientific calculations and adjuftments, needful m 
large and multitudinous organs, have no place. If a 
country parfon, with a widely-fcattered parifh, thinks 
it necefTary to keep a horfe, he does not ufually afpire 
to a thorough-bred animal with a long pedigree, or a 
horfe with high aftion and London flep, but prefers a 
rough and ready, hardy, and low-priced country nag, 
as more fuitable to his means and requirements. So 
it is reafonable to believe that a country-made organ, 
eafily repaired and tuned in the country, may be more 
fuitable, in character as well as in price, for a village 
church, than a high-priced, exquifite London inflru- 
ment, which of courfe ought to be repaired and tuned, 
if not played, from London. Since agricultural ma- 
chinery has been fo much improved, and fo much more 
generally ufed, firft-rate implement makers are pretty 
equally diftributed all over the country. Why, then, 
may not every diocefe have one or two organ-builders, 
to build, repair, and tune organs for village churches ? 
It is well that London fhould maintain a proud pre- 
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eminence in art and trade ; but it is alfo well that thefe 
ftiould be fuccefsfully cultivated and duly encouraged 
in the provinces. Men who are likely to be ufeful, 
and earn a livelihood as country organ-builders, might 
be improved by being encouraged, when young, to 
enter into good organ-building eftabliftiments in Eng- 
land or Germany. Organ materials are eafily obtain- 
able; and in fupplying fuch, Mr. Violette, of 43, 
King's Road, Camden Town, who makes metal pipes 
of any proportion at a fair price, has a large bufinefs, 
and a good reputation. 

CONCLUSION. 

For the convenience of thofe who have hardly time to 
Ikim through the foregoing pages, I will ftate, as 
ftiortly as poflible, the propofitions which I have therein 
aflerted, and the chief principles which I believe ought 
to be infilled on in organs for village churches. 

The efi^ntial parts of an organ are a fet of keys 
with the requifite aftion to carry on the touch of the 
player, a bellows, a windtrunk, a windcheft with its 
foundboard, and the pipes, with fufficient framework 
to hold thefe parts together, or, at leaft, to connedl them 
in working order. 

The proper office of the organ, in ordinary parifh 
churches, is to regulate and fupport the finging. 

A flop, by an apparent departure from its primitive 
meaning, is ufed to fignify a particular fet of pipes. 

The moft eflintial flops are Open Diapafon, Stopped 
Diapafbn, Principal ; and, fecondarily. Fifteenth, Dul- 
ciana. Stopped Flute. 

Where the greateft economy of fpace or funds is 
neceflary, one flop, namely, the Open Diapafon, from 
Gamut G to c^ in alt., and the feven pipes below, of 
wood. Stopped Diapafbn, will be fufficient. 
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The normal place for an organ, according to ancient 
precedent, is the north fide of the chancel, over, and 
more or lefs to the eaft of, the flails. 

A fmall portable organ, fufficient to play the air of 
any tune (Plate VII.), can be made for lo/. or lefs. 

A fuitable organifl can be provided by the clergy- 
man, if mufical, taking his place at the organ, or by 
training a village lad or a cafl-ofF chorifler, with Rink's 
exercifes and good plain tunes, firfl on an old piano, 
and afterwards on an organ. Suitable organs for vil- 
lage churches may be befl fupplied, and kept in repair 
and tune, by a due encouragement and improvement of 
the talent and art indigenous in the feverat diocefes of 
the Church of England. 

CHIEF PRINCIPLES. 

1. The organ fhould accord with the village church 
in which it is placed in general truthfulnefs and fim- 
plicity, and in the architectural defign of the frame. 

2. The utmofl freedom of fpeech fhould be fecured 
for the pipes by placing the foundboard 6 ft. at leafl 
from the floor, and by a good extenfion of front, with a 
moderate projedtion. The Open Diapafon fhould oc- 
cupy the front row, if poflible. 

3. Diredb wind. The pipes fhould be fo planted on 
the foundboard that each fhould be over its own wind, 
and all conveyancing or leading about of wind by 
grooves or tubes fhould be avoided. 

4. The compafs of the manual fhould be from C C 
to c^ in alt., 4 odtaves, or to f^ in alt.* Pedale and 
fwell fhould be avoided, and the bellows fhould be 
worked by the foot of the player. 

5. The proportion of the metal pipes fhould be 



* See Appendix, p. 6y, 
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three-fourths tin and one- fourth lead, well finiftied 
but not bay-leaved. The modem finikin pracftice of 
fhaping the mouth of front metal pipes, fo as to re- 
femble a bay-leaf, adds one (hilling per pipe to the coft, 
without the finalleft improvement in found, or, as far 
as I can judge, in appearance. 

The above propofitions and principles, which may 
be infilled on in dealing with any organ-builder, have 
been more or lefs carried out, in the following organs, 
by Mr. Hall :— 

Upton Scudamore, i ftop. Open Diapafon. 

Henley in Arden, ditto, ditto. 

Theological College, Cuddefdon, 2 flops, viz. 
Stopped Diapafon and Dulciana Principal. 

Charlton in Wantage parifli, ditto, ditto. 

Cuddefdon Church, 3 flops. 

Wefl Pennard, Somerfet, 3 flops. 

Llangynido, S. Wales, 2 flops. Open and Stopped 
Diapafon. 

Stourton, Wilts, 4 flops, the 4th being Stopped 
Flute. 

Tutfhill, near Chepflow, 3 flops. 

The fair amount of fuccefs which has, upon the 
whole, attended the foregoing eflTorts fufliciently attefls 
the value of the above principles ; but much greater 
fuccefs may be hoped for when they are carried out by 
a firfl-rate artifl, like Herr Schulze, of Paulinzelle, near 
Erfurt ; or by any of the befl Englifh organ-builders 
who will adopt them honeflly and heartily. It fhould 
ever be remembered that one great flep towards 
cheapening good organs, without lefTening the fair profit 
of the builder, will be, to fettle, on religious and mufical 
grounds, about fix, or even twelve, types of organs 
fuitable for village churches and other ufes. The 
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prefent pra&ice is to vary the compafs^ the iele^on 
and arrangement of ftops^ the proportions of the metal^ 
&c. &c. in every new organ, (b that an organ-builder 
rarely makes two inftniments alike. If this unreafbn- 
able whimiicality and diverfity could be avoided, by 
ftereotyping, as it were, a few good examples, leaving 
in each an option of variety as to architectural details, 
and if a manufaAorv or two were eftablifhed in the 
country, under g(X)d moral as well as artiftic fuperin- 
tendence, away from the expenfes and the fpecial 
temptations to drunkennefs and other vices which befet 
workmen in London, organs might (bon be cheapened 
confiftently with real excellence, after the example of 
American clocks. Plenty of work would ftill be found 
for village organ-builders of Ikill and probity, diftri- 
buted here and there throughout each diocefe, with a 
circuit of about twenty miles. 

From the letter printed in the Guardian, (fee above, 
p. 15, compare p. 46,) it may be (een that the firft 
attempt to carry out the above principles was the work 
of many minds and hands. Confequently, it would be 
incorreft to defignate it by the name of any individual. 
I would therefore fuggeft that if the kind of organs 
here advocated meet with any degree of favour gene- 
rally among the members of the Church of England, 
they fhould be called, as in the title of this book, 
** Scudamore Organs," becaufe in them an attempt has 
been made firft at Upton Scudamore, not only to com- 
bine ancient fimplicity with the excellencies of modem 
fcience and art, but alfo to put the religious confideradon 
in the firft place ; according to the principle and feeling 
which may well be underftood to be exprefled in the 
name, arms, and motto of the family from whofe owner- 
fhip, in the nth, 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, the 
village receives its fecond name. (See back of title-page.) 
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Page 30, note *. 

lOUBTLESS every fclentific organ-builder, 
whether Englifli, German, or French, would 
be on his guard againft din on the one hand, 
or an involuntary hu(h on the other ; but a 
little reflei^tion muft convince any one of the 
lility of either cataftrophe in a cafe where an organ- 
builder is not an artift, but a tradefman catering for ignorant 
cuftomers, who value an organ by the number of ftops. 
Herr Ofcar Schulze, a fcientific partner in the pre-eminent 
organ-building firm of Schulze and Sons, Paulinzelle, near 
Erfurt, has invented an ingenious apparatus which exhibits to 
the eye fome of the chief phenomena of founds, and efpecially 
of their mutual interference. As, however, this apparatus 
and the refults of its experiments are not as yet generally 
acceffible in this country, we may content ourfelves with 
ruder illuftrations. 

The undulations which would be clearly obferved upon 
calling a Hone into a flill pond or placid river could not be 
formed or obferved in an ^itated pool or a troubled fea. So 
the undulations of the atmofphere, on which Ibund depends, 
may be loft or deftroyed when the air is agitated by con- 
fii^ing founds. In a high wind it is difficult to hear any- 
thing, and when there is much noife, we often fay, "one 
can't hear onefelf fpeak." In tumultuous aflemblies, and at 
a noify public dinner, we may often fee a man fpeaking and 
gefticulating moft energetically, in dumb fliow as we call it, 
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without our being able to hear a word he fays. In the fame 
way organ pipes may be occupied, like Parliamentary aiitag^ 
onifts, in demolifhing one another's fpeech, and in both 
cafes much talking may come to nothing. Chemicals may 
neutralife each other ; a mixture of all colours will produce 
white \ and a mixture of many religions, in the mind of either 
a European or an Indian, will refult in a religious blank. 
Hence it arifes that the '* bumptious country organift," raving 
on the full organ, as defcribed by Sir J. Sutton,* may often 
fail to produce the ftunning efifed he defires. 

The cuftomers who wifh for as much as poffible for their 
money may prefer the din; but thofe who have ears will 
prefer the comparative filencc. 



Page 43, note *. 

The Public ought not only cheerfully to allow a liberal 
profit to the tradefman on the articles of which he keeps an 
aflbrtment, at more or lefs rifk of occafional lofs to himfdf, 
but ought alfo to feel greatly obliged to him if he fupplies a 
good article at a fair price, and keeps good accounts. It is 
moreover a matter of religion, as well as juftice, that no one 
(hould ufe his neighbour's fervices without being prepared to 
pay for them, if required to do fo. (Jeremiah xxii. 13.) 
Such an allowance of profit or remuneration does not extend 
to the cafe of mufical advifers, or of mufic fellers, obtaining 
from the manufefturer ten per cent, or more on the price of 
an inftrument for which they bring a purchafer, or tranfmit 
the order. This per centage is fo general in England that 
the price is arranged accordingly. Thus if an Englifli organ- 
builder intends to receive 1800 guineas for an organ, he muft 
ordinarily ftate the price at 2000 guineas, in order to allow 
200 guineas in per centage. Some Englifh organ-builders of 
fpirit and great merit have withftood this fyftem, and have 
met with a proportionate withdrawal of public notice and 
favour. In Germany the per centage iyftem does not prevail, 



* Short Account of Organs^ &c. Introdudion, p. 9. 
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and the great artifts of that country, as a rule, refufe to deal 
except direftly with a cuftomer. This will account for the 
fa(9:, that, notwithftanding the traditions of Schmidt and 
Snetzler, and the great talk now of the German fyftem and 
improvements, we have at prefent no German organ-builder 
of note eftablifhed in this country. Befides the increafe in 
price, *' profeiEonal fuperintendence," which has fpoiled fome 
large organs, (compare Mr. Denifon's Lediures on Church 
Building, page 244, note *,) would certainly fpoil moft fmall 
organs by making them multitudinous or pretentious. 



Page 53. 

I truft that this allegation will be confidered quite con- 
fiftent with a belief in the muiical value of women's voices, 
and a due appreciation of their fliare in every good work ; 
and alfo that even the alluiion to the prefent painful, but 
already paffing, fafhion of defediive bonnets and redundant 
drefies will not be underftood to imply a deficiency in that 
reverence of women, and more than chivalrous devotion, 
which is a part of Chriftianity, and a fpecial chara£i:eriftic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Page 62. 

Although the upward range to c' in alt., as ftated, p. 29, 
would be more than fufficient for chants or for metrical pfalm 
and hymn tunes, yet, as the five little pipes to f in alt., now 
ufually added, are inexpenfive, and are defirable for compofi- 
tions played as voluntaries, &c. it would be well in moft cafes, 
probably, to make the range to P in alt. 



FINIS. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING PLATES, 

Plate I. to face Tide. 

11. and III. between pp. i6 and 17. 
IV. between pp. 34 and 35. 
V. to fece p. 37. 
VI. to fece p. 38. 
VII. to fece p. 62. 
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